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A perceiveris knowledge of a target persct (T) can be 
seen as act ive, initiatory cognitive structiares or conceptual schema^ 
that guide and influence (1) information prcces;sing about T; (2) 
search for and interpre^tion of new infcriaticn about T; (3) 
remetfbrance and interpretation of previously-learned information 
about T; (1) social interaction between perceivet and'T; 2nd (5) 
ievaluation of the accuracy of this knowledge. Perceiver's knowledge 
of T includes anticipations and, to tie eitent that anticipations 
^iiuide sub segue nt thought about cognitive bolstering and behavioral 
'Confirmation are likely. Beliefs can and do create social reality. 
Social psychology should attend tQ the ways by which perceivers 
^create the information thiey process in addition to probing the 
machinery of information processing itself. (JII) 
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It IS a basic and undeniaMe fact of social, life yiat we fo^m 
injpressio^fls ot othei: individuals whom we encounter in pur day-to-day livens. 
In/our/relatioriships With others i we want t"o know not'/onlyfiwhaf they 'do, 

/ .'• / ' ' -. /' ■ .' ' • ' - ^ 

ut why they. do what -they do--to: feel that undersyand wiat (i£ any) ^ 

/ Y-' ' " ' ^ ■ ^ • ■ ' . ■ ' ■ 

itfotives, ^intentions, and .dispositions underlie an irudividuals iactions,^ 
Indeed, as a dir^t result of generations of thebrW and research o^* 
irapressidn fornlafion and* person perception, we haye learned a lot' about , 
ho„!i„dividuals process infpx.atio. to fo^'boliofs^^md irfrasslons of 
Other people. Accordingly, we ar^ quite knowledgeable abpu^ the antecedents 
of j^social knowledge. . ' 

• ■ 

,But of what consequence are our beliefs and impressions of other people? 
What happens once impressions have been formed? How are our subsequent . 
thoughts, acjtlons, and interactions fhanheled and influenced by our impressions 
of others? tt -is to such conceiTis that I "have 'addressed n^seljF iii? a program 



of empirical and theoretical research on the, cognitive, behavioral, and inter- 

• ■ \ ■ ' • / 

personal consequences of social knowledge./^ Fo;f," I believe, it i5 \)6nly by 

understanding the consequences of social knowledge that we can understand the 



nature of social knowledge. ^ 

Oar empirical investigations have been designed to; chart the processes 
by which one individual's initially erroneous beliefs about another person 
(whom we designate a •^target/*') can- and do exert powerful channeling influences 



J on, sub sequent in^rmatibn process iiig and social interaction such that: (a) 
. , :/ /the xpgniti^e T^4^^^ these initially erroneous beliefs is bolstered and 

' istrengthenedi/^^^?^^ actions ot the individual "ba^ed upon these impressions y. 

cause vth^^tual behavior of tlje target to confirm and valid^t^^he individual's 
. 'iitiX^i^ impressions. The first of th^e processes is knoviTi as 

'^.;,-\ -\,'}- ^' {X^^nitrv^ bolsterin^g ; the seedild, as behavioral coufirmatitpriv . . - 

- i'l^y^ . GogTiitxye Bol^^ Processes , ^ ' 

Oyr "imrestigations of. cognitive bolstering have attempted to probe the 

? . - ' ■'' ' ■ ■ * -J . < . ", . « 

. : m^gftner in^ which current be^liefs can influence subsequent information pro- 

^^^tels^es in ways'* that serve tq bolster and strengthen these beliefs^ Cognitive' 

■ ■■^■■«v''^v- ^> - ':-- ■ - ' , V^' ' \ ■ ■ 

-.bolstering prbcdsses may be prospect ive ^d exert *^"t)efore-?the-facts^' in-r . 

.... .' ■_<* ' . ■ ^ ■ ^- * ^ ■ ■ ■ " " ■ , . ■ •. . 

\ T^^ Idh^tQing and interpretation of later-learned information about. ^ 

■lihe target • Or, they may; be ^retrospective and exert "after-the-facts" \ 
influences on thei remembering and re-interpretation of previously^-leamed 
; . inf9rm^tion abput the targel|. - ' - . 

:^ ' Most of /)u;^rese^:]3CH'6n cognitive bolstering processed, has-been conducted 
: in the 5<imain/^ mem<^y for the evedts of another person lif^- Here jve 
have been examining .thet ways ' in' whi^h current beliefs can and do *exert power- 
. £ul channeling effects*- ok attempts to .remember and interpret previously- / 
le^amdd factual events in another person's' life history. • / • 

. ' ' .K. ' ' ■ . , / , . 

. j> I In one investigation of remembering, (Snyder 5 Uranowitz, in pre/^s^^T. * 

^ . ■ --v ■ > " . / ■ ■ ■ 

individuals read identical narratives -about the life history of a wpman named 
Betty K. One week later, these individuals learned information that incfiiGiGrd 

■ i ■ •. ^ ■ ■■' ' • ; ' .:- ■ ' . 

different interpretations, of Betty K: . some participants learned that Betty 

K. was currently 'living a lesUian lifestyle; others learned that she was 

» • . ■ . . • . . . , , 

. - ■■" ' ■■ ' ■ ' ■ ' ■.■•/ ■ ' ■ 
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currently living > heterosexual lifestyle; still others le 



med nothing 



about her lifestyle.'^ : This new knowledge then influenced their answisrs to \ 
factual queslfebns aboiit the actual events of Betty K.'s-'life. Participants 
. reconstructed, the events of this 'woman' s life in ways that supported/and^ 
bolstered their Current stereotyped ' (but erroneous.) interpretations of \ 
her sexual orientation. Participants who learned that Betty K. was living ' 
a lesbian* lifestyle reconstructed the events of her life in a manner thg-t 
reflected stereotyped* beliefs about lesbians. Participants who learned 
that Betty K. was living a heterosexual lifest}tle reconstructed the events 
af her 1 if k in a manner that reflected stereotyped beliefs about hetejrosexuals. 



This outcome occurred in spite of the fact that Betty K.'s life history was 
equally /^ich in factual events that *"f it" * with stereotyped concepts about ^ 
heterosexual and lesbian women. .Additional evidence suggested that these 
resultis aje best characterized as the product of an interaction between 
stereotypic conceptions of female sexuality and genuine memory for factual 

' \ . y ■ ' ' ■ ^ ' ^ ' ' ■ • " ■ 

evepits."^ , ^ 

Reconstructive remembering is but one member of a family of cognitive, 
bolstfering processes. Even' in the absence of a history to rewrite, current 
beliefs may guide the search for and the interpretation of new infc^rmation 
about another person. . In addition to retrospectively remembering, "all the 
history that fits", we ma^'prospectively notice "all the news 'that fits". 
All in all, current beliefs may initiate cognitive processes that augment 
and bolster their own cognitive reality^ ' * ; 

- Behavioral Confirmation Procesises \ ^ n 

— : — 7~~^ : — ~ . * > / , ' 

:. Cognitive .bolstering processes mAy ijirovide the perdeiver with an 



I 



r 



V 
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"evidencel base*' that gives compelling cognitive realitx/to any traits that 
he or she \iTiay have errpneously attributed to a target [ individual initiaTi^y^ 
This reality is,, of colirse, eutirely cognitive: it is\ in the eye and mind 
of the behidilder. However, beliefs may serve as ground5^ for predictions , 

\ about the target ' s future behavior and may guide <and influence the perceiver's 

• ■ ' " I \ 
interactions^ with 'the target. This process itself may g^enerate behaviors on 

■ ' , .- ^ 

the part of the target that erronepusly confirm, the predictions and validate 



we* have demonstrateji 
eling social 



to behavioral ly 



the beliefs of the perceiver. In our empirrcal research, 
'that beliefs Way create' their own social reality by ch^n 
interaction an ways that cause the stereotyped individual 
confirm the perceiver' s- stereotype 

. In one in^J^festigation, we (Snyder et al. , 1977) investigated the impact 
of stereotyped: Ipeliefs about physical • ^ttraS^veness (e. g.^, X^'beautiful 
people^ are good Weople") on the unfolding dynamics of. social ir^eraction 
and^acquaintance^processes.^ We arranged for 'pairs of previously b^cquainted 
individuals .to infract in a getting- acquainted situation (a telephonbs^con- 
yersation) that h^^ been constructed to allow us to control the information 
that one m^ber of the dyad (tlie perceiver) received about the physical 
attractiveness 0/ thV other individual (the target) . In anticipation of 

zi^n/ perce.ivers fashioned '-^erroneous" images of their 
rtners that reflected general stereotypes about physical 
attractiveness. PerceiVers who anticipated, physically attractive partners- 
expected to interaLCt with comparatively sociable, poised, humorous and • 
socially adept individuals. By contrast perceive^s faced with the prospect 
of getting acquainted with\ relatively i^attractive -paytners fashioned images 



the forthcoming 
specific discus 
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of ratfter uiisociab'ie, awkward, serious j and sbtially *inept creatures. 

" ■ ' ' ^ r. , ^ . . •.- - . 

Moreover, -our perceivers had very ^different patterns of styles of . inter- ,^ ' 
'action for targets whpm they perceived ,€o be physically attractive and 
unattractive. These differences in self-presentation and irrteraction 
.style, in turn, eiicited and nurtured behaviors in the targets tha^fc^ere 
consistent with the perceivers' initial stereotypes. Targets^ who vrere 
perceived (unbeknownst to them) to.be physically attractive actually "bame 
to behave in a friendly, likeable, and sociable manner. The perceivers' ' 
stereotyped-ba/ed beliefs had initiated a chain of events that had- ;^)roduced 
actual behavioral confirmation of these beliefs, V^e initially erroneous 

-' ■ 4 ■ ; . ■ 

impressions of the perceivears had become real. . • v 

■ • V ' . ■ ■ 

, Clearly, a perceiver's initial beliefs about another target individual 
may channel subsequent interact between perftive^^and target in ways that 
~"may- cause the target's behavior or copfirm these .^beliefs. But how stable and ' 
enduring a^e the effects of the behavioral confirmation process? ^Will be- 
havioral confirmation be limited to the confines of the sj)ecif ic -■interactian 
betv/een perceiyer and target, or will it persevere to new interaction con-n 
texts with new pei^ivers? We (Snyder § Swann, 1978) have offered the , 
following answers to these questions. If the ^new" behaviors'" cJi^layed by the 
target are/not overly discrepant f!rom his or her own sei:^(ijnage, then these — 
new behaviors' may be internalized and incorporated into the target's self- 
concepti/oh. If internalization' occurs, then berth the targfet and the per€eiver 
will" snare conceptions^f the target. The target may then be prepared to act 
on his or her "tiew self-conception in contexts beyond tfiose that include the 
original perceiver. " Then the target may provide- other perceivers with behavioral 
evidence consistent with the original pcrceiver's beliefs. Empirical - ^ 



iK^ridence" suggests that internalization and perseveration are fosterea and 
promoted when .behavioral confirmation jfirst^ occurs^in enViironments that are 
structured • to e^^urage targets to regard their new behaviors as repr^-' 
sentative reflections of their undetlying stable traits and enduring dis- 

.-• . ■ - . " " . ' ' 

positions/ (Snyder § Swann, 19*28). • ^ - 

" ■ ^ \ ^ ■■ ^ '^^ - . ^ « '-'^ 

Reality- Testing Processes ^ / / • . 

Cognitive bolstering and behavioral condfirmati on together, const)ire to . 

' ■ -A . ■ ^ . ' ' ■ 

turn beliefs into self -perpetuating beliefs, For, these processes create 

• ■• ■ • ^ ■ \ ■ \ ' r 

an evidence baise that provicfes all the sujipc^t one needs to rest^in'^bne 's 
beliefs. Thus, in our investigations of reconstl'uctive processes, %^ ^ - 



participants* remembered the \f acts of *a garget's life in ways that confirmed / 

■ ■ • . • ' ■ ■ ■ , * ••■'1. ■ / . ■ 

their current ^interpretations of-^the target ' s nature. ■ In our investigations , 

, ■ . ♦ ■ ■ " / ■ ^- . -• ^ . ' * 

of behavioral confirmation, perceivers treated their targets -m. ways that 
caused, them to confirm, their initial beliefs. How then are we ever to ' 
learn that our beliefs are inaccurate? . Are there any reality-testing pro- 
cedures that might aWotv us^o monitor and test tiie accuracy of our beliefs 
about others? What if participants in our reconstruction .experiment were 
askjsd to. review the life and times of l^etty K, to determine whether — based * 
upon their xerfiembering of the facts— they think Betty fs in f^ct currently 
^living a* lesbian lifestyle? Wnat if participants in o«r behavioral confirmation 
investigation were asked to use their getting-acquainte*d conversation to 

determine whether their . partners were actually physically attractive? 

..*.'' ' , 

. Were we to rewrite the scenarios of our reconstruction and behavioral 

confirmation' experiments along these line^ we would essentially provide our 

participants with '^hypotheses" abbut their targ^cts and ask them to test \ 
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^ . ■ ■ • . ■ • ■ • ■ ' ■ . _ ' 

■■•,/...•*.■■ " ■ . ■ . • ■ , ■ 

these/hypotheses/ In' the £ormer case^ they would test their hypotheses by . 

• • - r • A, 

scrutinizing their memories .in search of relevant previously-learned 
infoVmat'ion.- In the latter ca^e, they would use their forthcoming interactions 
as testingrgfounds to gollect new^ata" relevant to testing their, 
hypotheses. As it happens, we^have examinedi.-s<l^ processes of "reality- ' 

esting", both in the domain of memory and in the domain of social inter-' 
action.^ • . * ' V 

To examine hypothesis-testing in the 'case wj^rgy^^egple can use re- * ' ♦ ^ 
membered knowledge to <:<);gnxtively t6st h^othe'ses a^^| Others, 'w^(Snyder - . 
5 Cantor, Not ^ 1) K^d individuals read an identical acdoiml; of the events- 
one week of the life of a woman named Jane./ This -knowledge provided them 
with an archival store of historic^ft informatipji about. Jane^syactions in 
diffeirent^ situations .and with different people over , a 'period of time. Two 
days/ Xatei^, they; wer^i ^sk-ed to use 4;his hig^tpricai knowledge to^ test onie ■ • -1 
of tiwo hypotheses about Jane^: that she?' was- weplX-suited for acjob that ^ 

■ ■ >N A = ■ ■ ■ 

'required the personal attributes of a prototy^ic extravert, or. that' she ^^^-^ • . 
wSis well-suoteij' for a job that required the personal at*tri'butes of a pro- ' ' 
totypic introvert:.- Our results indicated* that the\ hypotheses being tested 

constrained' not Jnly the outcome of memory seai'ch and rfe^trievaj processes, 

■' ■ ^ ■ • ^ - * . ' • 

but alsio, the ultim^^te fate of the -hypotheses itself. To tes.t their Hypo- ^ 

, « . -'"^ ■ .'V^: ; . . \ ' * ^ , • • 

theses, our participants preferentially remembered fadtual information that 
would confirm their hypotheses. / To test the hypothesis that Jane was an-{ • 
extravert, hypothesis-testers were particularly jX^^^^I/ "to A^^^P^^"^ instances of^ 
Jane behaving ^in accord with their construct of the proto<typic extravert. 'fo 
test the hypothesis that "Jane/was an introvert, hypotjiesis-tes^ers^' were pa'rti- 
cularly likely to report instances of Jane behaving in '^^ccordi-.with their 



Social Knowledge >' • 

construct of the protot>^ii iJitrov^^rt . Mofeover,. to ^the^^xtent thavt j 
they preferentially reported- hypothesi^.^^confr^pLng factual informa^i6n V ♦ 

' . ^- '-^ ' •'■''^^*^''4i./-^^-V"^'- . ^ ■■ ' 

that they had. previously ledmed aboiat Jane% background, .they were ^ 
partfqularly likely toc^accept thSir "hypotlteses. . .r. : r 

• j Of course, pe op Iqtjab not always. Rave^^'cee^ to suftficieifp hisrorical 
-H^lpwledgei of ^ person-* s »a^1^ons^ xfi^fe^^^ aild'^oVer extend^dtf'f^^ . y 

^-^ jferiodi of time 156 f est hypotheses by at'teiilpti?ig tb .xeiiiembe^ previous iy^z/^^ 
■"^^ leq^Sd information.;.^ I such situat4pns, peopife must te^t^-^hei^r ^hy^rfo^ ^ * 

: by. Usin& ths^jr'su^ £nte'ractions as Opportunities to'^actively gather* 

• . behavioralTevidence/relevant to testing their hypotlteses, "^To 'phart the/ 

pto^^sses of, re4lit)r:|testing in .social interaction, we (Snyder § Swann ,p 
. Not^ 2) urovided /patticiuants "('^'reali^y-testersT') in five sc^parate ifives^i-' • 

/■ ations with hyposJtheses'aljOut tl'iei Tpea^onal. attri-b'u^ A 
(^'targets") Red iity- tester's ^-hen prepaxjed] to; test their h>'pothke^ses *Ce,g.,^ 
• / that their targets were extravqrts, or- that their targets were intfoverts) 
' by- planrjing a *^eri'es. bt^qciest'i^^ their targets i^ a forthcoming;^ 

interview. In each inveistiga^tion, reality-ttsters' planned to test their . \^ 

' hypotheses. by treating their targets ji*as-if" they* were* the type of^'person ' * 

' :• ■■■■ - ■ ^ / ' ' ' ' ^ . ' /'^ "^^ • 

5 .^.they were ifiypothesiz^d to be: reality- teste^^s[ planffed to preferenti&^lly 

search for behavioral evidence that would confirm their hypotheses. To 
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' , test -the hypothesi/S that/"their targets were extraverted individuals, reality- 

V; tes'tf^s^®^^ P^^'^i^^^^ likely to choose ta ask precisely thj^se questions that 

■ ■ . " ■ ■ - ■ . , ■: - ■• ' ■ • . 

on§ typically askSiOf'"inaividuals- already kncitm tp be extraVerts (e,g.', "IVhat 

Z ■ * - * ■ . ■ ■ - • ' ^ ■ , ' ■ . ^ ^ ^ ' ■ ■ 

would you do if, you wanted to liven things up a party?") r To ' test the 
hypothesis.'^that their targets ^vere introverted irfdividuals, reality-testers 

o"'., J' ■J':-^'-' ■ ' ^'r^. '' ■ ■ ' \ \ 



4 ^ i 
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'56' to ask precisely those- questibns that 




• / were pdrticfc\lar4y l«?^Jnfty 

^ one - typical ly a'^ks or individtials'^ already kno^vm to be intrWerted (e/g, , 

J / . '^Vflx^tVfac^tSjs m^ke ^lard^^^fc^you open i}p ,to people?."). Moreover,, 

th^e "asrif searcCjJroceduriau^ social intelractioli be^twBen , 

'u- v' / . • . ■ ^- ■ . ■ " \ • • ^ . ■ • 

reality- testers and targets in^ways that caused thb targets to provide 

actiiial behavioral confirmation for the reality-testers'^ hypotheses, 

■■ , . . ' * '• • " ' • ■ . ' . ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ' < . ' 

arget;5 who were being '^tfsted" for extraversion actually came to behave in 

ociable and outgoing fashi^. T^rget^who wei^e being "tested^' for intro-' 

Version actually came to 'behave in shy and reserved fashion.^ : . 

^ ■ 4 \ ^ ■ ^ . - v'V- 

In the light of these investigations of re^ality-testinjg, it becoiTi;^s ' 

' ' ■ ■ ■ .' ■ : ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ V ■ ■ 

all the mo re, understandable why s« many popular beliefs about other people — 

. in' particular, clearly erroneous social and cultural st;ereatypes--are so 

• > ' * * ■ ■* ' . ■ . 

stubbornly resistant to change. ^ For, even if one were ^ver to develop ^ 

-• ■ ' ' :■ ■■ ■ ^ t ^ 

"Sufficient doubt about the accuracy of these beliefs to \proceed- to actively 

test them, one would nevertheless be particularly likely to find all the 

evidence that one needs to confirm and retain these beliefs. And, in the - 

end, one. may be left with the secure (but totally unwarranted) feeling that 



these beliefs must be correct becg^use they have suryptved (what may seem to 
t!he_individual. r^Hty^t ester) perfectly appropriiate a^ eyen^rifeiljxaus 
cedures for assessing their accuracy. , 
On the Na.ture of Social JCnow ledge 

In the light of the outcomes of these investigations of the cognitive, 
behavioral, and interpersonal cbnsequences of beliefs about othey people. 



pro- 



■ what can be 'Saifl abciut the nature of social knowledge' 
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; . Fxoia my- perspective, the- perceivex' s knowledge of ^another person > 
(i..ev , the target) may be seen as active, initiatory cognitive structures .\ 
or, conceptual' schemas ithat guide and influence: (a) the processing of 
/in toxmat ion .-about fiie target,, (b) -^the search for and interpretation o'f hew 
information abput -the target,' (c^th^ xemembexing and interpr^tatibn of 
previously -learned- information about the tatrget, (d) the' course and outcome of 
social interaction betwee^ perceiver and target j' and (e) the feval»u?Ltion of ' 
the accuxacy 'Of. ,this knowledgOtf^J^ The perceiver ' s knowledge of the target" 
includes anticij^atiohs of what events are to appear ais the interaction, ' . , - 
unfplds^ as w ell as anticipation^ of wha'^'^^formation is to be •'found stored in 
itiemoiTfr. To the extent that these^anticipations guide subsequent thought 
about, the target, cognit^ive bolstering and behavioral behavioral confirmation 
are likely, if ^ not inevitable , consequences of the active ahd/iriitTatory nature 
df. social knowledge. ; .. . ^ 

• ^ ' ^ - ■ . " ; , . ^ ' ■ ■ ' -V . ' ' ■ ■ 

particular, the iriyestigation§ of the interpersonal conseiq^uences of 

^ - . - ' ■' "* ' 

isocial knowledge (e.g., the investigations of behavioral confirmation and 

. • • • . - ' ■ ■ '..^ . '■• ■■ . , ■ ■ • ' . . -■ 

reality-testing pracesses in social interaction) make clearer just what it 

is that is inherently and fundamentally social aboul^ocial knowledgey Fory. 



7 



these i-nvestigations sensitize us to the links .between the domain of ■/■thought 
and the domain of aottion. -Beliefs can^and do create social \reality: the 
very events -iJf the^social World (specifically, the behaviors of cS^hefs With 
who'iii we interact in social relationships) may \l?e reflections and prodfucts of;" 
our images of the social world (specifically, our beliefs and theAries about . ' 
other peoplg.)? Accordingly, if a cognitive social psychology is" to be truly a 
social ipsycholggy, '^t must pay explicit attention to the ways by which 
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pOrcei^ers ' ^create the information that tKey process in addition to probing:, 
the, machinery of ihformation processing itself. This, of \ course' means 
that social^ thqpght prc5cesses cannot be meanitigfully studied in stq^tic 
<:i3[:cumstancx2| of minimal^personal involvements for the, individual . For, 
such an approach may, unfortunately, blincji us^ to the intimate interplay 
'Ijetween social .knowledge* 'and social beha^or in ongoing interpersonal 
relationships. Contemporary yiew,oint^ in cogni:^ive and perceptual 
psychology emphasize the active^ integrative, and cans,tjructive aspects^ of 
human information .processing. My viewpoint, althouglT clearly compatible, 
with this constructivdst perspective on tK)e fon]iation of* knowledge, goes ^ 
at least' one important step beyond this approach. Not only is 'knowledge 
(at least . in the domain of social cognition) the product of active, construe 
tive processes, but the very events that serve as the ^'raw materials*' for 
this information-proce5S^ing are themselves the product of active^ con- 
structive processes generated by the individual's beliefs. ♦ 
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